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Stone walls, again, rose in certain instances upon earthen banks shortly
after the foundation of castles; and, as the ordinary motte-and-bailey
castle became the seat of its lord's authority, its wooden defences were
gradually removed to make way for defences of stone round the bailey
and the upper edge of the mount. The building of a stone gatehouse to
protect the entrance was probably the point at which such alterations
started. In large enceintes the change went forward slowly: portions
of the city wall of York were still of timber in the early part of the
fourteenth century. While the stone wall, with its parapet-walk and
occasional towers, provided a line of active defence which was to become
all-important, the dwelling-house still for a time remained the essential
point to be considered by the engineer. The primary idea of a castle
was that of a strong house; and the stone wall at first was merely the
outer line of fortification which protected the great tower or, to use its
modern name, the keep. In many instances, as at Windsor, the mount
was simply fortified by a ring-wall, forming what has been called a
shell-keep. Sometimes, as at Guildford, a square tower was built upon
the summit. As a rule, however, the building of a stone tower meant
the abandonment of the motte for a more secure foundation; and, though
here and there the motte was partially utilised or even included within
the new work, the tower, as at Newcastle-on-Tyne, rose on a new site.
At Rochester and Middleham old motte-and-bailey fortresses were de-
serted for new castles, each dominated by its great tower. In France
and Normandy the stone tower made progress during the first half of
the twelfth century. Advance in England was slower; and, after the
Conqueror's towers, already mentioned, the only authentic example of a
rectangular stone keep until the reign of Henry II is the huge tower built
at Rochester by Archbishop William of Corbeil. Henry II, however, as
part of his measures for restoring order, inaugurated an epoch of castle-
building of which the characteristic feature is the great tower or donjon.
Two varieties are found, one in which there is a single room on each
floor, and the other in which the tower is divided from top to bottom
by a cross-wall, the top of which formed a gutter between the gabled
roofs of the two compartments. The second type is sometimes oblong in
plan and sacrifices height to the large area which it covers. Both types,
however, have the same characteristic arrangements. They are usually
entered by a doorway on the first or second floor, approached by a flight
of stairs which is enclosed in a forebuilding or barbican set against a
side of the tower. This steep and narrow passage, crossed on its way
by one or more doors and protected at its head by a guard-room, was
the only means of access from without. The room, entered from it
at right-angles, was the great hall or main apartment. Winding stairs
in one or more of the corner-turrets led to the lower and upper floors
and to the battlements, which rose above and hid the roof and were pro-
vided with a parapet-walk. The vaulted basement was the store-room of
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